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Statistical Study Current Usage Punctuation 
HELEN RUHLEN AND PRESSEY 


Ohio State 


Two facts have brought the 
writers the present study: First, 
continued observation the written 
work students—from the junior 
high school through college—has 
but emphasized the conclusion that 
the average pupil deplorably 
weak ability punctuate prop- 
erly. Second, rough comparison 
the rules standard handbooks 
English composition with usage 
current periodicals, newspapers, 
and business correspondence has 
suggested that perhaps some 
the trouble, may due failure 
the texts give the proper em- 
phasis proportion the prob- 
lems punctuation. Certain rules 
found all the texts appear 
tically importance, while other 
common usages receive men- 
tion whatever. detailed and sys- 
tematic study current usage 
punctuation was, therefore, sug- 
gested. 

The following materials were 
gone over carefully and detailed 
record kept all punctuation: one 
hundred business letters, fifty pro- 
fessional letters received one 
the writers; and one issue each 
the World’s Work, Scribner’s, The 
Atlantic Monthly, and the New Re- 
public; copy the New York 
Times, the Ohio State Journal, the 
Columbus Dispatch, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. these magazines se- 


University 


lected representative the best 
current publications, every tenth 
page was studied. Only the front 
page the newspapers was consid- 
ered. examining the business 
letters the heading and complimen- 
tary closing were omitted, only the 
body the letter was used. 
grand total 38,638 words were 
included the study, about the 
same amount matter (approxi- 
mately 12,000 words) for each type 
material. 

Usages were classified after care- 
ful study handbooks English 
composition, although the classi- 
fication was based one 
these authorities, seems 
fairly satisfactory and complete. 

handling the results, the total 
number cases each usage for 
each type written material (mag- 
azines, newspapers, and letters) 
was summed, and the results for 
each group expressed terms 
the number cases that usage 
per 10,000 words. this means 
valuable comparisons from one 
type reading matter another 
were possible. 

number interesting facts ap- 
pear figures. Two 
points only will dealt with here: 
(1) the comparative frequency 
with which the various marks are 
used and (2) the adequacy with 
which current rules formulate 
usage for each mark. 


1The writers are indebted to the University Receiving Department for access to its files. The 
one hundred letters were selected at random. Since the department handles all the material 


used 
the various branches the University would difficult find wider range sampling 
in business letters. 
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FREQUENCY USE THE VARIOUS 
MARKS 

Table summarizes the results 
for each mark, and for each type 
material. The marks are divided 
off into three groups: full stops, 
stops within the sentence, and 
special marks. For each mark, the 
number per 10,000 words for mag- 
azines, papers, and letters, shown. 


TABLE 


Full stops: 
Periods 
Question Marks 
Exclamation 

Stops within the sentence: 

Semicolons 
Dashes 
Parentheses 

Total 

Special Marks: 
Quotation 
Apostrophes 

Total 


Grand 


From Table will noted 
that percent, about seven- 
eighths all the marks used, are 
either periods commas. These 
two marks are used with about 
equal frequency. The relative in- 
frequency most the other 
marks somewhat surprising, for 
example the exclamation point oc- 
curs the average only three 
times for 10,000 words. 

will also noticed that the 
total number marks used per 
10,000 words magazines, news- 
papers, and about the 
same. There is, however, pro- 
gressive change from magazines 
letters the proportion the dif- 
ferent marks used, for about 260 
more end stops are used letters 
than magazines (per 10,000 


All figures indicate average number cases per 10,000 words. 


words) and about 230 less stops 
within the sentence. This seems 
due difference the type 
sentence employed the more 
formal compared with the less 
formal discourse. The smaller 
number semicolons used let- 
ters surprising for only six cases 
for 10,000 words were found. Ap- 
parently the tendency business 


SUMMARY THE USE THE DIFFERENT PUNCTUATION MARKS 
THE THREE CLASSES MATERIAL CONSIDERED 


correspondence use direct 

simple sentences with open punc- 

tuation. 

CoMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE VAR- 
This detailed study leads the 

welcome conclusion that usage 

simple, and substantially accord 
with the rule books for the use 
the period, question mark, excla- 
mation point, and parenthesis. For 
the use the apostrophe, dash, 
colon, semicolon, quotation marks, 
and comma the usage simpler 
than most rule books would lead 
one suppose. The situation 

The period used the end 

sentence, and after abbreviations. 

The question mark used after 

interrogative and the exclamation 


Magazines Papers Letters Average 
398 539 666 534 
(424) (551) (681) (551) 
607 624 438 556 
(714) (654) (483) (617) 

(115) (38) (84) 
1,233 1,320 1,201 1,252 
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point, after exclamatory sentences 
sentence elements. The paren- 
thesis used enclose explana- 
tory remarks. 

The apostrophe used show 
the possessive case (28 cases) and 
indicate contractions (11 cases). 
other usages are any import- 
ance.’ 

Quotation marks are used for 
four purposes: set off direct 
conversation (18 cases), attract 
attention word phrase when 
used ironically with some tech- 
nical meaning (15 cases), set off 
quotation cases), and set 
off titles cases). instance 
the common rule quotation 
within quotation was found. 

The dash used set off 
parenthetical expression (15 cases) 
and set off phrase the end 
sentence cases)—the prac- 
tice fairly common letters. 
thought, except appears above, 
seems uncommon. 

The colon used introduce 
quotation—there are four cases 
this the averages—and in- 
troduce table series cases). 
Other uses appear import- 

The use the semicolon sep- 
arate clauses compound sen- 
tence when the conjunction 
omitted (11 cases) seems most im- 
portant. The averages show only 


One letter one the writers mentioned Q.’s. 


indicate plurals letters numbers 


some interest. Almost all the handbooks 
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one case per 10,000 words semi- 
colon before the adverbial conjunc- 
tion, yet most the manuals em- 
phasize this rule. The semicolon, 
separating the parts long sen- 
tence, appears three times. Once 
more usage appears more simple 
than the rule books would have 
believe. 

The comma used set off in- 
serted elements (232 cases), set 
off introductory added elements 
(125 cases), between words 
series (66 cases), between elements 
compound sentence joined 
simple conjunction (55 cases), 
between parts address date 
(30 cases), all other uses (48 


RULES FOR PUNCTUATION DE- 
RIVED FROM THE STUDY 


the basis the study the fol- 
lowing rules are offered, state- 
ment the “minimum essentials” 
punctuation. 

Full Stops.—Use question mark after 
direct question (not after indirect 
question). Use ,an exclamation point 
after sentence, exclamation, inter- 
jection show strong emotion sur- 
prise. the end all other sentences 
use period. Use period also after ab- 
breviations and initials. 

Pauses within comma 
(1) set off slightly parenthetical 
phrases clauses; (2) set off clearly 
introductory words, phrases, clauses 
viously added elements the end; (3) 
separate words phrases series; 


This solitary example use apostrophe 
and com- 


position books include this rule for use apostrophe forming plurals letters and numbers. 
It is hard to believe that this rule is of sufficient importance to be included in junior high school, or 


even senior high school—at least until the important rules are better mastered than 


present, the majority students. 


they are 


*The unusual feature these findings the large number instances where quotation marks 
are used emphasize word. This usage minimized most the manuals. 
will remembered that the tabulation omitted headings letters. 150 letters were 


considered, there were course 150 cases use colon the salutation. This 


most common use of this mark. 


evidently the 


*It should admitted once that the classification somewhat arbitrary may said 


that the group of inserted elements, includes twenty-nine cases of the use of the comma to set off 
non-restrictive relative clauses, and seventy-two cases set off appositive. This combination 
accord with certain manuals and can, the writer’s belief, justified from the point view 
teaching. The group summarized as “to set off introductory phrases and phrases at the end of the 
sentence” exceedingly common practice letters. The miscellaneous group includes some twelve 
types usage. especially mentioned the use set off conversation cases). 
esting to note that there are only two cases of the comma used to set off the nominative absolute and 
set off noun direct address. Other uses, some them hardly justifiable, cannot mentioned 
here because the limitation space. Commas are used indicate the omission verb only once. 
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and (4) separate clauses jointed 
and, but, for, as, any other simple 
conjunction. The comma also used (5) 
separate the parts date ad- 
dress, (6) introduce short quota- 
tion, and (7) after the complimentary 
close letter. 

Use semicolon (1) between clauses 
compound sentence that are not 
joined conjunction, and (2) make 
prominent division within sentence 
when the parts separated are very long, 
have commas within themselves. 

Use colon (1) after words, phrases, 
sentences serving formal introduc- 
tion something that follows, list 
long quotation. Use the colon also 
(2) after the salutation letter and 
(3) between the hours and minutes 
statement time. 

Use dash indicate marked break 
the progress thought sentence, 
when explanatory element ob- 
viously inserted. The parenthesis may 
also used for this purpose. 


There Shortage 
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Special Marks—-Use the apostrophe (1) 
indicate the omission letter 
letters word, and (2) indicate the 
Possessive case. Possessive personal pro- 
nouns—its, his, theirs, yours, ours—do 
not take the apostrophe. 

Use quotation marks (1) enclose 
direct quotation and (2) indicate the 
title theme, short story, maga- 
zine article, poem, play. Italicize the 
names books and magazines (italics 
indicated 

Quotation marks may also used 
call attention technical, foreign, un- 
usual words, words used with some 
special (as ironical for humorous) mean- 
ing. 

The writers would much in- 
terested any comments the 
above rules which teachers may 
have offer. may added that 
test has been devised covering 


current practices above outlined. 


Men Teachers? 


STEVENSON 


Ohio State 


Until the last year two, the 
teacher shortage has been 
raised continually. There has been 
constant plea the part the 
school administrators for more 
been true the high schools. 
has also been stated frequently 
that the men are leaving the teach- 
ing profession and that there are 
new men coming take their 
places. the belief the writer 
that there has been, and for many 
years there will continue be, 
shortage well-trained teachers, 
for these for whom the admin- 
istrator pleading. determine, 
possible, the truth the belief 
that the men are becoming alarm- 
ingly scarce the teaching game, 
this study was made. 

The data upon which this study 
based, were collected from the 
reports the State Commissioner 
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Public Instruction for Ohio for 
each fourth year from 1854 1918 
and for the year 1921, the last year 
for which the statistics have been 
compiled. The numbers men 
and women teachers were taken 
separately for both the elementary 
and the high schools. These fig- 
ures are shown Table with the 
corresponding percent based the 
total number teachers each 
type school. 

From Table will noted 
that among the elementary teach- 
ers, the men were the majority 
only until 1858. There shown 
decided decrease the numbers 
from 1862 1866, due doubt 
the Civil War. This followed 
revival until 1878 the greatest 
number men were the profes- 
sion. From that time the pres- 
ent there has been steady de- 
crease until the last year shows 


the best usage. quotes italics may, however, accepted correct for all 


titles whether books short papers. 


. 
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mere sprinkling men among the 
teachers the elementary schools. 
The women, the other hand, 
have increased proportion the 
men have decreased. The total 
number elementary teachers has 
increased very slowly since 1890; 
the great changes have been the 
proportions men and women. 


TABLE COMPARISON THE 
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numbers. The numbers both 
men and women have rapidly in- 
creased the high-school posi- 
tions. From 1902 1921, the men 
have increased ninety-two percent 
while the women have increased 
five hundred and eighty-seven per- 
cent. One might wonder the 
rapidity the increase, but when 


NUMBER MEN AND WOMEN TEACH- 
ERS EMPLOYED THE SCHOOLS OHIO FROM 1854 1921. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Year Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Men Women Men Women 
Men Women Men Women 
1874 355 356 9556 12109 
1886_ 607 270 10218 13525 
1890__ 684 308 10157 14007 
1898__ 1307 613 9248 14543 


1890 practically forty percent 
the teachers were men, while 
1921 only twelve percent were. Cer- 
tainly, the elementary schools, 
least, the men are rapidly van- 
ishing. 

the high schools the findings 
were somewhat different. Until 
1918 the men were the majority. 
Present indications point ten- 
dency the part the high 
school follow the elementary 
school, for the figures for the last 
two years included show that the 
women are surpassing the men 


remembered that 1850 there 
were only three high schools the 
state and that 1860 there were 
forty-eight, one ceases wonder, 
rather surprised that few 
teachers could handle the schools 
any adequate manner. 1886 
the number high schools had in- 
creased 290 while 1918 there 
were 987. This, doubt explains 
the increase the total number 
teachers but does not explain 
why the high school has been able 
recruit many men while the 
[Continued page 191] 
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The Latinists and the Spirit 
Research 


Suppose investigator na- 
tional repute employing method 
which you could not successfully 
attack were conclude that the 
type work you were doing wasn’t 
worth doing. Suppose were 
make this announcement all the 
world that your friends and 
those who were not friendly 
might contemplate the supposed 
uselessness the service which 
you were engaged. How would 
you “react?” Would you bring 
gether all your co-workers and hold 
indignation meeting? Would 
you berate the investigator and be- 
little his findings, drowning the 
voice reason the clamor 
your outraged sensibilities? 
would you assume the lofty air 
which superior persons are sup- 
posed take the presence 
inferiors, especially when the lat- 
ter become disagreeable? would 
short, what would you do? 

make the matter concrete 
suppose you were teacher 
Latin and you had just read the 
report Judd and Buswell. You 
had read things like this: “It 
nothing less than preposterous for 
schools consume the time stu- 
dents and leave them with the 
handful ashes that Latin gives 
them its present third year. 
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Latin has lost its vitality. 
series barren exercises analy- 
sis grammatical forms; students 
are kept busy the mere piecing 
together English words picked 
out one one from vocabulary. 
the example par excellence 
lean years analysis that have 
fed without profit all the ac- 
cumulations child’s intellec- 
tual life.” 

Our copy the report ques- 
tion has just been returned after 
having passed through 
hands, including those profes- 
sor Latin. Someone has embel- 
lished the report with marginal 
comment. Opposite the passage 
have just quoted the comment, 
twice underscored “BULLY!” 
What are the chances that this was 
written the Latin professor? 

Yet something not remotely dif- 
ferent from the professor shouting 
“Bully,” has taken place. 
lately sat conference people 
keenly interested the teaching 
Latin. The Judd-Buswell report 
was considered; and the attitude 
toward it, while critical, was nei- 
ther hostile nor “superior.” the 
contrary the underlying assump- 
tion the report reading for- 
eign languages—the assumption 
which alone supports the condem- 
nation the results Latin teach- 
ing—was either accepted or, 
least, viewed open-mindedly. This 
assumption that “the languages 
are taught the schools with 
view teaching students read 
them.” Nor was the action this 
conference confined the accept- 
ance, fully provisionally, this 
assumption. was agreed 


search out the methods and mate- 
rials which seemed most likely 
result the training children 
read Latin and try them out, 
for period years, under con- 
other words, 


trolled conditions. 
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the attitude these people is: 
admit the reading objective has not 
been uppermost the minds 
teachers Latin; perhaps ought 
be; any rate are willing 
give first place this objective 
and see how successfully may 
reached. 

call this fine. The classical 
people, everybody knows, are 
very actively engaged under grants 
from the General Education Board 


“Bulletin Number Cuyahoga 
County Public Schools” records 
the results obtained during Feb- 
ruary, 1923, the schools the 
county the following tests: 
Burgess and Thorndike-McCall 
reading scales, Monroe General 
Survey and Standardized Reason- 
ing Tests arithmetic, and Buck- 
ingham Extension the Ayres 
Spelling Scale. general the 
schools make rather promising 
showing. The least satisfactory 
results were obtained spelling. 


The May 1923 “Report Stand- 
ard Tests Kent City” has just 
been received from Superintendent 
Walls. The aims kept be- 
fore the teachers throughout the 
year were follows: (1) meas- 
ure the achievement pupils, (2) 
determine the progress pu- 
pils, (3) give comparative re- 
sults, (4) redirect teaching ef- 
fort certain grades and subjects, 
(5) basis for more efficient 
re-organization meet the needs 
the individual pupil. 

The tests given were: Bucking- 
ham Extension the Ayres Spell- 
ing Scale, Ayres handwriting test, 
Monroe Fundamentals and Buck- 
ingham Problem tests arithme- 


the Firing Line 
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teaching Latin and the best 
way reach them. Many teachers 
the language have thus become 
more less familiar with experi- 
mental methods. Still more have 
learned respect and entertain 
the scientific spirit education. 
believe that precisely this 
spirit which, classical study has 
real human value, will save from 
destruction. 


tic, Nassau County Supplement 
the Hillegas Composition Scale, 
Thorndike-McCall test, 
Buckingham-Stevenson geography 
tests, and Van Wagenen history 
scale. 

The Bureau Educational Re- 
search has recently received 
mimeographed copy the “Rec- 
ord Reading Survey Con- 
ducted the Cleveland Public 
Schools,” June, 1922. 

This survey was cooperative 
undertaking the Department 
English, Division Reference and 
Research, general elementary su- 
pervisors, principals, and teachers. 
The survey included grades 
inclusive. 

The program included not only 
the giving tests but survey 
the aims and outcomes desired; 
questionnaire the teachers 
reading time distribution, ma- 
terials read, methods class pro- 
cedure, and the like; the considera- 
tion necessary changes and im- 
provements; and the preparation 
proposed scheme remedial 
instruction. 

The report the reading sur- 
vey contains summary the an- 
swers the questions both the 
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elementary-teachers questionnaire 
and the one sent the junior and 
senior high-school teachers. 

The scores the following 
grades were equal better 
than the grade standard: v-a, 
IX-A, X-B, X-A, XI-B, and 


course School Building and 
Building Programs will given 
during the first term the Sum- 
mer Quarter Ohio State Univer- 
sity Doctor Stevenson 
the Bureau Educational Re- 
search. The work this course 
will include: standards for build- 
ing and sites, population studies, 
problems finance connected with 
school construction, and the pub- 
licity needed sell building pro- 
gram. School men, taking this 
course are requested bring cer- 
tain data from their own school 
system, that the course may 
practical and the work useful 
each individual. you are inter- 
ested the course write Doctor 
Stevenson, Bureau Educa- 
tional Research. 


The Department School Ad- 
ministration announces the ap- 
pointment Doctor Cayce Morri- 
son the position Professor 
School Administration for the year 
1923-24. Doctor Morrison has been 
Director Educational Measure- 
ments for the State New York 
and has made valuable contribu- 
tions this field. will assume 
his duties with the opening the 
Summer Quarter. 

The Department fortunate 
also being able secure the 
services the following men who 
are prominent School Adminis- 
tration: 

Stenquist, director the 
Bureau Reference Research and 
Statistics, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Manahan, dean Educa- 
tion, University Virginia. 

Rural Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Supt. Goodier, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 

Heck, director Refer- 
ence and Research, Akron, Ohio. 

Beeson, director Co- 
operative Extension, Colorado. 

Ross, Columbia University. 

During the summer 1922, the 
enrollment graduate students, 
majoring School Administration, 
increased percent over the pre- 
ceding summer. Indications point 
similar increase for the Sum- 
mer Quarter this year and the 
instructional force has been corre- 
spondingly increased. During the 
second term the Summer Quar- 
ter, 1922, the enrollment was ap- 
proximately percent the first 
term—a much larger increase than 
was expected. anticipation 
similar condition during the com- 
ing summer, special attention has 
been given the organization 
the courses listed for the second 
term. 


The Columbus Public Schools 
and the Department Principles 
and Practice Education the 
Ohio State University during the 
Spring Quarter cooperated giving 
course “Types Recitations” 
under the direction Mr. Dwight 
Stevenson the Bureau Ed- 
ucational Research. Sixteen the 
teachers the Columbus elemen- 
tary schools were enrolled the 
course. The practical well the 
theoretical phases the recitation 
were given consideration. dif- 


ferent type lesson was discussed 
each week the class. Following 
the discussion, each teacher pre- 
pared plan for lesson the 
type just studied, carried out 
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her own classroom under close 
observation. complete check 
all the elements involved the 
lesson was made group ob- 
servers—an expert stenographer, 
one the other teachers from the 
group, and the instructor. The ste- 
nographer took verbatim report 
the lesson, including all that 
was said the teacher and 
the pupils. The visiting teacher 
checked, card provided for the 
purpose, the participation the 
various pupils indicating whether 
the pupil asked question, an- 
swered question, volunteered in- 
formation, participated board 
work other physical activity. 
The instructor checked 
physical conditions the room 
which the teacher was working, 
the relation the teacher the 
class, the characteristics the 
recitation which made good 
otherwise, and the interest and at- 
tention the pupils. 

These reports were used the 
instructor with the group for con- 
structive criticisms and with the 
teachers individually for more per- 
sonal criticisms and suggestions. 

each meeting the group, 
the instructor drew upon the re- 
sources the Bureau present 
the class various aids teaching— 
games, devices, drill cards; pro- 
fessional books and magazines; ad- 
vertising materials 
ers, school supply houses, art- 
craft supply houses, railroads, 
and manufacturers. Many the 
suggestions were put into practice 
once, while many the others 
were filed away for future refer- 
ence the materials were obtained 
for future use the teachers. 


committee the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club from Dayton, Ohio, sub- 
mitted questionnaire the 
seniors the local high schools 
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determine their attitude toward 
teaching profession. Only six 
the 134 boys stated that they ex- 
pected enter the teaching occu- 
pation. gave low 
salary the reason for not doing 
so; them stated that they had 
made other choices; 19, that they 
disliked the work; 16, that they 
were lacking fitness; 16, that 
there was lack future teach- 
ing; while stated simply that 
they were not interested. When 
asked they considered teaching 
the various other professions—law, 
medicine, dentistry, ministry, com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, en- 
gineering—without exception the 
boys both schools gave major- 
ity vote the affirmative. There 
were considerable numbers each 
case voting negatively. the 
question, “Do you respect teaching 
man’s work?” the affirmative 
vote was four one. somewhat 
similar questionnaire sent the 
senior girls committee the 
Teachers’ Club revealed the follow- 
ing answers: eighty-seven stated 
that they were considering in- 
terested teaching profession; 
115 stated definitely that they were 
not; while said “not seriously.” 
the question, “Why you favor 
teaching?” said that appealed; 
11, that afforded opportunity for 
development; 23, that they loved 
short hours; and 19, that was 
profession high standing. 
response “What are your objec- 
tions teaching profession?” 
stated that they had none; 80, 
that lacked appeal; 25, that they 
themselves did not have the ability; 
there was lack appreciation 
shown the teacher; that pro- 
duced too much nerve strain; 10, 
that there were more opportunities 
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the business world; and that 
was too narrowing. 


The College Education the 
nouncing its plans for reorganiza- 
tion effective next September. Five- 
year arts-professional programs 
are provided the several fields 
specialization kindergarten, 
kindergarten-primary, elementary, 
high school, home economics, phy- 
sical education, public school mu- 
sic, etc. general the work the 
first two years liberal arts 
character, the last three years pro- 
fessional, and requiring two full 
junior college years prerequi- 
sites. The first two the profes- 
sional years emphasize professional 
specialization from 
tional classroom point view; 
the last year devoted advanced 
instruction and half-time teaching 
the public schools. The half- 
time teaching the last year 
each student holding student- 
teacher fellowship $600. The 
field work and advanced university 
courses are coordinated coop- 
erating teachers, accordance 
with the Cincinnati Plan Coop- 
erative Teacher Training. Gradu- 
ates four-year colleges liberal 
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arts education are eligible for 
appointment the fifth-year stu- 
dent-teaching fellowships, un- 
limited number being made avail- 
able each year. the end the 
fifth year, the student awarded 
the strictly professional degree 
Bachelor Education, this being 
equal rank the professional 
degrees conferred law, engin- 
eering, and the like. Opportunity 
afforded the student secure 
the degree Bachelor Arts Sci- 
ence the end the fourth col- 
lege year, this option being 
agreement with the same opportu- 
nity offered students who have 
transferred other professional 
schools the University. With the 
completion the fifth year the stu- 
dent becomes eligible for the state 
teaching certificate, qualified for 
immediate appointment the 
cinnati Schools, and has approxi- 
mately half the requirements met 
for the Master Arts degree, 
being possible secure the re- 
maining requirements 
ment regular teaching after the 
close the teaching-graduate year. 

Dean Pechstein has enlarged the 
staff instructors the College 
Education order that the pro- 
gram expansion may carried 
out. 


Educational Readings 


tion, JER, 7:387-96, May, 1923. 

Many educators have followed with in- 
terest the activities the illustrious gen- 
tiemen who have, during recent years, 
been sent China the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement Science. 
this article Doctor McCall, who with Pro- 
fessor Twiss Ohio State University has 
represented this organization this year, 
describes some detail the types the 
tests which have heen used the pro- 


gram mental measurements. also 
discusses the statistical schemes which 
have afforded the possibility securing 
comparability scores ffom test test 
and which facilitated the tabulation and 
interpretation results. 

The two-year curricu- 
lum for training elementary teachers, 
JER 7:369-83, May, 1923. 

study the catalogues institu- 
tions, giving teacher-training courses—47 
four-year courses and two-year courses 


The following abbreviations are used this number: JER, Journal Educational Research 


JEP, Journal Educational Psychology; ESJ, 
SR, School Review; EA&S, Educational ‘Administration and Supervision and S&S, School and Society. 


ementary School 


Journal; HO, Historical Outlook 
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—was made group graduate stu- 
dents George Peabody College for 
Teachers under the direction the author 


this article. The report this study 
based upon seven questions which are 
discussed turn. The results are sum- 
marized the preparation “Sug- 
gested Order Courses” into which in- 
corporated the courses most generally 
given, the most commonly accepted num- 
ber hours, and the sequence which 
seems dictated the best practice. 
Avery, study Binet and 
Terman intelligence test with eleven- 
children, JER 7:369-73, May, 


The chief value this article ex- 
tensive table which provides the oppor- 
tunity comparing the intelligence quo- 
tients 154 eleven-year-old pupils, 
gained two intelligence tests, the Stan- 
ford-Binet and the Terman group test. 

determining school costs, ASBJ, Vol. 
66, No. pp. 53-54, March, 1923. 

Six different methods determining 
school costs are discussed: costs the 
basis population, school population, 
registration, membership, at- 
tendance, and 
hours. Each method illustrated us- 
ing data from the same two imaginary 
cities and each method evaluated 
turn. The author concludes “cost derived 
from student hours the only real basis 
for the computing instruction costs, 
for this based upon the actual amount 
instruction clock hours given 
each student daily attendance.” 


The constancy intelligence quo- 
tients with borderline and problem 
cases, JEP, 14:247-50, April, 1923. 

This study differs from other similar 
studies since limited children hav- 
ing certain range intelligence quo- 
tients. The results the main check 
with other investigations but impor- 
tant finding presented, which has not 
previously been reported. The authors 
say “The significant point brought out 
the study the evident tendency with 
borderline cases, for intelligence quotients 
decrease, tendency most marked 
the group whose initial 1.Q.’s lie between 

and 80.” 

Grading and promo- 
tion, S&S 17:405-409, April 14, 1923. 

Sam Jones said: “Whenever preach, 

always put the fodder the 

ground where anyone can reach it, from 

rat giraffe!” The need educa- 

tion arrange our courses study 
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that the capacities all the children may 
cared for. This article sets forth the 
method used one the New York City 
School Districts. They have made use 
intelligence quotients, achievement quo- 
tients, grade placement, and teachers’ rat- 
ings the grouping pupils. The idea 
not new but rather well worked out 
and worth reading. 


Jupp, School expansion and 

personnel, ESJ, 23:495-503, March, 1923. 

The teaching profession has grown enor- 
mously both numerically and di- 
vision. This article suggests number 
the new duties and relationships which 
have thus arisen. vigorously asserts 
the need careful planning take 
care this expansion. The paramount 
importance personnel, especially re- 
gard training and selection, main- 
tained. 

and grade, ESJ, 23:535-41, March, 1923. 

This study the time devoted 
each subject each the first six 
grades. Curious variations occur, such 
five six times many minutes 
third-grade reading one school 
another. useful table gives for each 
subject and grade the range minutes, 
the median number minutes, and the 
number contributing schools. Some 
exceedingly important questions are raised 
this article. 

Epwarp Coordinating the so- 
cial science course Bucyrus high 
school, HO, 14:107-12, March, 1923. 

This article reporting the departmental 
meetings which were used means 
coordinating the social-science work 
Bucyrus high school will serve con- 
tinuation the account which was in- 
cluded note the department, 
the Firing Line, the May thirtieth is- 
sue this Bulletin. This article gives 
the topics, taken each the 
monthly meetings throughout the year 
and the questions which were discussed. 
questionnaire, which allowed the teach- 
ers the opportunity making further 
suggestions, also included. 

study the problems the training 
the non-preferred hand, JEP, 
14:215-30, April, 1923. 

This article contains summary in- 
vestigations dextrality covering 
value ambidextrality, its relation 
speech disturbances, methods diagnos- 
ing handedness, mirror writing, and sug- 
gestions for training the non-preferred 
hand. number problems needing 


further experimentation are suggested. 
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Probably the most valuable feature 
this article, the very extensive bibli- 
ography appended. 

Spencer, The improvement 
teaching means “home-made” 
non-standard diagnostic tests and re- 
instruction, SR, 31-276-81, 
April, 1923. 

Deam, Diagnostic algebra 
tests and remedial measures, SR, 
31:376-79, May, 1923. 

Both these articles report efforts 
improve the teaching algebra through 
the use informal tests designed for 
particular purpose. The procedure adopt- 
Mr. Spencer was follows: part 
the course was chosen unit 
accomplishment; the principles involved 
were presented the usual way; in- 
formal test was then given discover 
whether the principles were understood 
the pupils; this was turn followed 
remedial instruction, large part 
which was individual; second informal 
test was given ascertain how well the 
remedial instruction was done; later units 
work were organized the same way; 
and finally standard test was given 
measure the final product. 

The tests devised Mr. Deam cover 
much larger portion the algebra 
course. Remedial work was done 
study classes and the algebra students 
were classified the basis their needs. 
One the most marked results was the 
increased effort the part the algebra 
teachers. 

31:351-62, May, 1923. 

difficult give adequate idea 
the material this paper because 
the great amount detailed information 
which contains. The author has con- 
fined herself high-school teachers. She 
finds that teachers are giving increas- 
ing amount time school work. The 
following are the reasons alleged for this: 
(1) more interest professional growth; 
(2) greater supervision extra-curricu- 
lar activities; (3) greater school partici- 
pation community projects; (4) more 
comprehensive school reports 
larger cities; (5) lack teachers; and 
(6) financial reasons. 

The determination ob- 
jectives EA&S 
May, 1923. 

order secure success any field 
education, the objectives must care- 
fully defined. This article deals with the 
scheme that has been followed the 
Moorehead State Teachers College (Min- 
nesota) under the direction the author. 


The point view taken the idea 

value curriculum building and prog- 

nosis success the work that the 
teachers will the rather than 
toward the present success pupils. 

This is, course, should be. The 

article will interest those who 

are concerned with the training teach- 
ers. 

sentiment education, 
S&S, 17:365-75, April, 1923. 

This address President Thompson 
was delivered the Founders’ Day exer- 
cises Cornell University. ré- 
sumé the growth educational ideals 
through the general sentiment the pub- 
lic. Some the great advances made 
education during the past few years are: 
the broader viewpoint society, the ad- 
vance higher education, the free Uni- 
versity, freedom scientific study, co- 
education, the elective choice subject 
matter, the broadening the curriculum, 
compulsory education, the growth the 
secondary schools, and the greater op- 
portunity for all obtain education 
—all due the growth public senti- 
ment. 

Green, JENNY When children read 
for fun, S&S 17-390-92, April 1923. 

When children read for fun they read 
because they want to, not because some- 
one wants them to. This article the 
recounting experiment develop 
the desire children read for fun. 
you are interested the reading 
children, you will find good suggestions 
here. 

cation with reference motion pic- 
tures, SR, 31:340-50, May, 1923. 

pointed out that the present classi- 
fication films into entertaining, educa- 
tional, and pedagogical serves real 
purpose and leads confusion the 
subject. the present, films have 
not been prepared with educational needs 
view. Doctor Freeman urges that mo- 
tion pictures should 
graded are textbooks. “They should 
adjusted the course study and 
made subordinate the aims the 
subjects which are being taught.” There 
need for prolonged and patient study 
educational experts and motion-pic- 
ture producers working together. 

shown intelligence ratings based 
standardized tests and the teach- 
estimates, JEP, 14:231-45, April, 
1923. 

Doctor Wallin represents experimental 
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evidence regarding the accuracy ratings 
three group intelligence scales. His 
conclusion that “The results are 
quite disappointing and must seriously 
disturb the confident belief, generally 
accepted present, that group tests give 
accurate measurement ‘general in- 
telligence’ and highly reliable and accu- 
rate means sectioning pupils according 
their ability for the purpose in- 
struction.” 


Books Read 


Visual instruction. Course study for 
the elementary schools, including the 
kindergarten and six grades. 
(Course study monographs ele- 


mentary schools No. Berkeley, 
California: Public Schools, 1923. 
119pp. 


This course study, prepared 
committee Berkeley teachers, suggests 
sources material aid visual in- 
struction and methods use. 
contribution this particular 

eld. 


democracy. Boston: Mif- 
flin Company, 1922. 154pp. 


For the most part the content this 
book fairly familiar, yet said 
way that justifies abundantly the re- 
telling the tale. The author dwells 
the fact that education this continent 
has been regarded from the outset, 
public function and public obligation; 
that the public school the greatest pos- 
sible safeguard for democracy; that edu- 
cation should develop individual well 
social adaptability; and that education 
must maintain close contact with life 
and nature. 

plea for democracy and for type 
education that takes account the 
deeper and finer things life, the book 
contains much commend itself. 


education since 1789. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1922. 575pp. 


This book scholarly analysis his- 
torical development related educa- 
tional practices France, Prussia, Eng- 
land, and the United States. The three 
great social movements that have con- 
ditioned the educational developments 
the last century and half western 
history are nationalism, democracy, and 
the industrial revolution. The book 
more than historical account edu- 
cational development for reveals four 
peoples developing educational sys- 
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tem under the stress and strain events. 
Each system was designed turn 
perpetuate and develop nation harmon- 
izing with its ideals. 


The reading process. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1922. 267pp. 


The purpose the book, stated 
the preface, not primarily give 
treatise methods teaching read- 
ing but rather give the principles which 
underlie the method, and acquaint the 
teacher with the historical background 
and linguistic information necessary 
for successful teaching. These purposes 
are most admirably accomplished. 


Counts, The selective 
character American secondary edu- 
cation. (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs. No. 19) Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1922. 162pp. 

this report the study 17,992 
pupils the high schools Bridgeport, 

Mt. Vernon, St. Louis, and Seattle, and 

also for 514 children high-school age 

work Seattle, Doctor Counts has 
made valuable addition the former 
studies high-school pupils. reports 
the parental occupation and its relation 
enrollment, progress through school, 
the curriculum elected, and the declared 
expectations following graduation. 
separate chapters gives additional in- 
formation the public high school and 
the cultural level, family influences, the 
immigrant, the negro, and psycological 
data, with similar facts for two private 
secondary institutions, the University 
Chicago High School, and Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 


There Shortage Men 
Teachers? 


[Continued from page 183] 


elementary school has lost heav- 
ily. There are least two reasons 
for this condition, the lack pres- 
tige the elementary-teaching po- 
sitions and the low salaries offered 
for elementary teachers. Many 


cities are coming realize the con- 
dition and are offering more in- 
ducements men enter the ele- 
mentary schools. result these 
schools are getting more and bet- 
ter class men into their systems. 
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The offerings business and the 
professions, however, are tempting 
many our men away even from 
the high school, for note that 
the number men the high 
schools has not increased rap- 
idly during the past few years 
did previous that time. 

The data certainly seem indi- 
cate that the proportion men 
the schools today becoming con- 
stantly less and that unless 
desirable that our schools taught 
entirely women, some steps 
must taken bring about 
immediate change the trend. 
This true greater extent 
the elementary than the high 
school, but even the high school 
the danger becoming apparent. 


Some time ago called atten- 
tion this department the 
Rochester, New York, Chart 
Minimum Requirements for Pri- 
mary Reading. have more re- 
cently received 
Chart Minimum Requirements 
for Course Phonetics. The 
chart provides very definite direc- 
tions for the teacher regarding the 
material and method presenta- 
tion, and covers the work the 
first three grades. 


interesting report alleged 
“Fads and Frills’ the Public 
School Curricula reported the 
March number the Educational 
Bulletin, published the Depart- 
ment Public Instruction the 
State New Jersey. the re- 
quest the state commissioner 
education county and city superin- 
tendents made diligent inquiry 
obtain from the leading citizens and 
patrons the schools opinion 
regarding what “Fads and Frills” 
were now included the school 
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program. The report sent voiced 
the opinion almost three thou- 
sand people whom more than 
twenty-six hundred were satisfied 
with the present curriculum, 
were non-committal about it. 
the 389 who recommended omis- 
sions 123 would omit modify 
physical training the rural 
schools; would omit modify 
music; would omit modify 
manual training; would omit 
cooking; 16, sewing; physiology 
and hygiene; drawing; would 
abolish dental clinics; would 
abolish medical inspection; would 
abolish civic instruction 
grades; nature study; would 
omit Latin, French, Spanish, and 
algebra from the high school; and 
would omit ancient history. The 
conclusion reached was that nearly 
every subject taught the schools 
has some opponent, but that the 
proposition that the public gen- 
erally holds definite group 
school activities “fads and 
frills” myth. 


“Qhio Alumni Luncheon 


The Annual Alumni Luncheon 
Ohio State University men and 
women attending the convention 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Cedar Point June will 
held noon Wednesday, June 
27th, 1923, the Grill Room the 
Breakers Hotel. Dr. Thomp- 
son, president the University, 
will one the speakers. Gradu- 
ates and former students desiring 
attend this luncheon, which 
events the convention, should 
make reservations immediately up- 
arrival Cedar Point with Miss 
Louise Postle, the main lobby 
the “Breakers.” 
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